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SHALL THE PRUSSIAN SUCCEED ? 

In A teey fundamental sense the question which side 
won the World War remains unanswered, for if we 
grant that the war was in reality not only a clash of 
steel, but a mortal conflict between two kinds of ideas, 
we must grant that it has not yet been determined which 
set of ideas is really to prevail. There are evidences, 
both abroad and in this country, that the Prussian at- 
tack in the realm of ideas is still on, and that the success 
of the onslaught is marked. 

In Prance, for example, there is a supported Prussian 
militancy of a rigorous, unyielding, non-irenic type ex- 
pressed in its most definitive form in the words of no 
lesser person than Marshal Foch. In an interview in 
The Excelsior of Paris, he is quoted as saying: 

"War Is no longer an art, but a science and an industry, 
and the lesson France and the world should draw from the 
war is the lesson of prudence. It would be fatal to believe 
that one will not have to fight because one does not wish to 
fight. If it needs two for a fight, one alone is enough to be 
beaten. . . . We have much to learn from the technical 
works of our late enemy." 

In the Echo de Paris, January 1, this same military 
genius, whose iron will, added to that of Clemenceau's, 
has undoubtedly shaped a French after-war policy quite 
Prussian in its character, said that ever since he saw the 



Germans in Metz he has lived "for revenge" — a "re- 
venge" to which he pledged himself when only a boy of 
seventeen. In the same interview he says that he at- 
tributes his victory to his intense concentration of pur- 
pose to win, and, second, to the "Supreme Divine will," 
which gave him clear visions in the great battles, "com- 
pelling him to take certain measures of enormous impor- 
tance." Surely this all sounds like Emperor William at 
his Prussian best. 

In America we have set ourselves theoretically against 
the Prussian William's belief that his grandfather was 
crowned, "By the will of God alone and not by Parlia- 
ment or by any assemblage of the people or by popular 
vote, and that he thus looked upon himself as the chosen 
instrument of Heaven and as such performed his duties 
as regent and sovereign." We have set ourselves against 
his philosophy again when he said, "You Germans have 
only one will, and that is my will; there is only one law, 
and that is my law; . . . who opposes me I shall 
crush to pieces." And yet, quite as if we were Hohen- 
zollerns indeed, representative government in this our 
country is not only "on trial," but .some seem to 
feel that it faces the executioner. Government here and 
there has attempted to take sovereignty away from the 
people and to recognize it only in itself. We seem to 
have forgotten the unhappy history of sedition laws, and 
government is going forth to suppress by force all unrest 
and discontent, as if that were a possible thing. 

The Sterling bill (S. 3317) as passed by the Senate, 
now before the Judiciary Committee of the House, pro- 
vides that it shall be "Unlawful for any person to advise 
or advocate the overthrow ... by force or violence 
... of the Government of the United States, or to 
advise or advocate a change in the form of government 
in the Constitution of the United States or resistance to 
the authority thereof by force or violence or by physical 
injury to person or property." Such language enacted 
into law, however worthy the motives of its author, will 
defeat its own ends. What, for example, does the Senate 
mean by "force" ? Furthermore, after a careful reading 
of the bill we are convinced that it provides that it shall 
be unlawful for any person to "advise or advocate a 
change in the form of government or of the Constitution 
of the United States." Good lawyers agree that the bill 
means just that. If that be so, and if such language 
becomes the law of the land, what becomes of that other 
language, out of which has grown pretty much all of 
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what we call American liberty; namely, that "govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ; that whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive to those 
ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness" ? 

Here we have the two combatants face to face, Prus- 
sian and American. Senator France, of Maryland, said 
recently: "The people fear that the government is no 
longer machinery to minister to their welfare, that it is 
no longer a servant eager to know their needs and anxious 
to do their will, but a despotic master, acting indiffer- 
ently, autocratically." So far as this is the truth it 
represents the victory of Prussia over America. 

In time of war the Prussian method was the only 
method, for the methods of war are the veritable methods 
of Prussianism. In times of war laws are originated, 
interpreted, and enforced by the executive. Free gov- 
ernment, therefore, is suspended; but now is the time, 
not for Prussian repression, but for corrective legisla- 
tion to express the popular will, for the removal of cen- 
sorships, and for the exercise of free speech and free 
assemblage. 

The crime of Bolshevism, as we have been able to see 
it, is its autocracy of a class. The crime of Prussianism 
is certainly its autocracy of a class. Both are, therefore, 
equally foreign to free government, because they are 
both tyrannical expressions of the rule of the few rather 
than the rule of the majority. 

If in America we deny the right of fearless and out- 
spoken utterances simply because they hurt our feelings, 
we are Prussian; we have been conquered by the. very 
thing we started out to defeat. Arresting men without 
warrant, detaining them in jail for days with no evi- 
dence against them, is a Prussian abuse of the police 
power. To suspend members of the New York Assem- 
bly, duly elected under law, because of their political 
doctrines merely, is an example of pure Prussian intol- 
erance. Whenever a minority can be disfranchised for 
no other reason than its views are out of harmony with 
those of the majority, we have to that extent been con- 
quered by the Prussians. 

Now is the time for great wisdom. Now is the time 
to return to the fundamental principles of our democ- 
racy. Now is the time to show that we have defeated, 
not that we have been overcome by, the Prussian. It is 
time to stop "seeing red" that we may see straight. 
What we have suspected for a long time seems to have 
been proved to be the fact by Judge George W. Ander- 
son, of the United States District Court, who, speaking 
before the Harvard Liberal Club in Boston, January 12, 



said that, in his opinion, "More than 99 per cent of the 
pro-German plots never existed," and that he doubted 
"whether the Bed menace is more based in fact than the 
pro-German peril." The Judge went on to say : "There 
are Beds, probably dangerous Beds. But they are not 
half as dangerous as the prating pseudo-patriots who, 
under the guise of Americans, are preaching murder and 
shooting at sunrise, and to whom our church parlors and 
other public forums have hitherto been open. Many, 
perhaps most, of the agitators for the suppression of the 
so-called Bed menace are, I observe, the same individuals 
or class of forces that in 1917 and 1918 were frightening 
the community to death about pro-German plots. As 
United States district attorney, I was charged with a 
large responsibility as to protecting the community from 
German plots. I assert as my best judgment that more 
than 99 per cent of the pro-German plots never existed." 
In a letter to the same club, Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court, is quoted 
as saying : "I see no impropriety in suggesting that, with 
effervescing opinions as with the not-yet-forgotten cham- 
pagne, the quickest way to let them get flat is to let 
them be exposed to the air." 

Here we have good American doctrine. And that such 
doctrine survives is the hope in our unhappy situation. 
Americanism is not dead. We are quite well aware, as 
asserted by Senator Kenyon the other day, that "we can 
deport alien radicals, but we cannot deport radical 
ideas." With all our points of excellence, we are not yet 
perfect, and we need the criticism, free and outspoken, 
of all who would complain. The methods of Prussia and 
of Bed Bussia have not been sufficiently successful to 
warrant our emulation. Lynchings, tortures, violence, 
are not the effective ways of overcoming lynchings, tor- 
tures, and violence. As a friend of the American Peace 
Society through many years has recently written : 

"The dragnet of Lusk committees and of espionage boards 
will not eradicate the poison in the body politic. Only evi- 
dence that justice is for rich and poor alike, and that the 
constitutional rights to free speech will be preserved will 
restore respect for our government among the discontented 
and rebellious. All violence must be suppressed, but espe- 
cially violence toward individuals, of whatever race or sta- 
tion, must be punished as severely as attacks upon the 
theory of the State, if the great number of restless, irritated 
citizens are to be brought into the loyal attitude of mind 
which all of us 100 per cent Americans so much desire." 

Hon. Charles E. Hughes, in his strong American letter 
of January 9, addressed to the Speaker of the New York 
Assembly, says, among other things : 

"Nothing, in my judgment, is a more serious mistake at 
this critical period than to deprive Socialists or radicals of 
their opportunities for peaceful discussion, and thus to con- 
vince them that the Reds are right, and that violence and 
revolution are the only available means at their command. 
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... I have sufficient confidence In our institutions to be- 
lieve that they will survive all the onslaughts of discussion 
and political controversy. But democracy cannot be pre- 
served if representation is denied. Apart from the matter 
of principle, the procedure is futile. To shut out the duly 
elected representatives of the Socialists is merely to multiply 
Socialists by the thousands. Instead of protecting us from 
revolution, it will do more to encourage the spirit of revolu- 
tion and to strengthen the advocates of violence than any 
conceivable propaganda could accomplish." 

Here we have an American voice indeed, reassuring 
us that perhaps after all the world war may not have 
been fought in vain. 

Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, sent a 
New Year's message to the nation in which he said : 

"I wish that 1920 may be a Lincoln year, a Lincoln year 
in which our people will learn to look at things through 
Lincoln's eyes — those kind, wise, steadfast, honest eyes, in 
which there was neither malice nor envy, but a great sym- 
pathy in a noble, common sense. Why can't we make this 
1920 a Lincoln year?" 

In the face of the threatening onslaught from out the 
depths of a vicious and discredited past, we would take 
these words in all their fullness and simplicity, and we 
would make them our own. 

Now is the time to take our bearings. If only we 
remember our America at its best, we need fear no evil. 
Our government is the expression of the popular will 
and must be kept so. As said Mr. Justice Brewer, "Our 
government is as much bound by the laws of Congress 
as an individual." Magna Charta bound the king and 
queen by the laws ; indeed, the King of England swears, 
in his coronation oath, "to observe the laws." Even the 
French monarchical constitution of 1791 established that, 
"There is in France no authority above that of the law. 
The king reigns only by the law, and it is only in the 
name of the law that he can exact obedience." 

Thus the Austinian theory of a limitless and uncon- 
trolled power in the State, a theory thoroughly Prussian 
in its nature and contrary to all right interpretations of 
democracy, cannot be American, for America and indi- 
vidual opportunity must be preserved. In the language 
of John M. Zane, writing most convincingly in the 
American Law Review of November-December, 1919, 

"A country ruled by law that binds government and citi- 
zen alike, the aspiration of Aristotle and Cicero, the hope 
of the great Roman jurists, the ideal of the saints, the goal 
of all the ages, is with us a reality, and we confidently look 
forward to a future where the same rule of law will compel 
all nations to dwell in peace and concord." 

Amid all the welter, threats, and dire forebodings, the 
swagger and truculence, the real America becomes here 
and there articulate, and the real America is a very 
beautiful thing. It cannot be overcome by evil, for its 
destiny is to overcome evil with good. 



MILITARISM 

Elsewhere in these columns we say that "the chief 
breeder of war is that group of aggressive ideals, 
traditions, and ambitions which for the want of a better 
word we call militarism." Since this is so, we do well 
to examine with no little care the familiar "drives" from 
the various military centers of the world. 

In our own country, for example, Congress has been 
in session most of the time since the war closed. It has 
accumulated much evidence bearing on reorganization 
of the army and the future military policy of the United 
States. Many bills have been introduced by sponsors 
with many theories. But constructive legislation does 
not evolve, and the longer the delay the greater the dif- 
ferences as to the necessity for universal military train- 
ing. Two or three causes account for this division of 
opinion. The more the recent war is studied in its 
catastrophic results to society at large, the fewer the 
lawmakers who care to approve making preparations for 
another one. Moreover, polling of the returned soldiers' 
opinions is not inducing haste in imposing forced drill 
in time of peace. In addition, the National Guard forces 
have had such an experience with "regular"-army disci- 
pline and favoritism that they are lining up against any- 
thing that the War Department and the General Staff 
favor. Nor is this all. Evidence accumulates showing 
that our nation's status in the world of tomorrow is to 
be based more upon her economic, financial, and political 
policies toward other nations than on any use of physical 
power. The world needs no more proof as to what this 
last may be, if needed; and on short notice, too. 

The proprietor and editor of the Japan Advertiser, of 
Tokyo, has recently confessed that it is the domination 
of the Japanese Government by the military party which 
has made Japan's motives feared and suspected by the 
people of China and by many Americans and Europeans. 
Pointing out that the opposition to this dominance is 
increasing in Japan, that the liberal element there is 
being aided by the industrial and commercial elements, 
he proceeds to point out what we must accept as a matter 
of fact; namely, that when the ports of Japan were first 
forced open by the foreigners the Japanese were brought 
face to face with their inability to resist further exhibi- 
tions of force against them, in consequence of which they 
have been obliged to adopt Western methods — that is to 
say, the German model for their army and the British 
model for their navy. Since the Western nations are 
imperialistic and aggressive, Japan feels that she must 
be imperialistic and aggressive. After she had waged 
two wars successfully, and largely because of that display 
of physical force, Japan was given a place at the Council 
of Nations in Paris. 

In other words, Japan believes that she has taken a 



